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AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 



Proceedings at Boston, May 21st, 1873. 



The Society met at 10 o'clock a. m., as usual, at the Library of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Dr. R. Anderson, 
the only Vice-president present, took the chair, but withdrew on 
account of ill health, and the meeting was conducted by Pres't 
Woolsey. 

The report on the Society's financial condition was presented by 
the Corresponding Secretary, to whom, since the removal of Prof. 
Gilman from New Haven, the Directors had committed the charge 
of the Treasury. Its main substance was as follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand, May 22d, 1872, $219.25 

Annual assessments paid in, #760.00 

Sale of the Journal, 10.09 

Interest on deposit in Savings Bank, .... 60.93 

Total receipts of the year, - 831.02 

$1,110.27 

EXPENDITURES. 

Printing of Journal and Proceedings, $140.23 

Binding books, 2.50 

Expenses of Library and Correspondence, 61.46 

Total expenditures of the year, $204.18 

Balance on hand, May 21st, 1813, 906.09 

$1,110.27 

The Librarian excused himself for not being prepared with a 
detailed report of the accessions to the Library since the last 
annual meeting. He mentioned the principal gifts received, and 
the donors of them, in anticipation of the full report, which would 
appear in due time, with the Proceedings. The most valuable ac- 
cessions had been a nearly complete set of the earlier publications 
of the Asiatic Society of Paris, given by the Society, and a couple 
of boxes of missionary publications, from all parts of the world, 
given by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. 

The Committee of Publication reported that the second half of 
the tenth volume of the Journal would probably be in the hands 
of members before the next annual meeting. 

The Directors announced that they had appointed the next 
meeting to be held in New Haven, on the 1 5th of October. Also, 
that Mr. A. Van N ame had been designated by them to fill the 
place on the Committee of Publication made vacant by the death 
of Prof. Hadley. 
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They further recommended for election, ae Corporate Members, 

Mr. James F. Meline, of Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 
Rev. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass. ; 
Mr. William P. Stearns, of Orange, N. J.; 
Mr. Richard Sullivan, of Boston. 

The gentlemen thus recommended were elected by the Society. 

A committee of nomination for officers for the ensuing year was 
appointed, consisting of Messrs. J. H. Trumbull, T. S. Perry, and 
C. R. Hale. Dr. R. Anderson of Boston repeated peremptorily 
his request, already once or twice made and overruled by the 
wishes of members, to be excused, on account of advanced age and 
infirmities, from the place long held by him in the government of 
the Society. Prof. Whitney also begged to be relieved, after 
eighteen years' service, of the duties of Librarian. The following 
ticket was, after consultation, presented by the committee, and 
elected by the Society : 

President— Prof. E. E. Salisbury, LL.D., of New Haven. 

( Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., " Boston. 

Vice-Presidents \ Hon. Peter Parker, M.D., " Washington. 
( Rev. T. D. Woolset, LL.D., " New Haven. 
Corresp. Secretary — Prof. W. D. Whitney, Ph.D., " New Haven. 
Seer, of Class. Sect.—Vrol W. W. Goodwin, Ph.D., " Cambridge. 
Recording Secretary— Prof. Ezra Abbot, LL.D., " Cambridge. 
Treas. and Librarian — Mr. Addison Van Name, " New Haven. 
Mr. J W. Barrow, " New York. 

Mr. A. I. Cotheal, " New York. 

I Prof. W. H. Green, D.D., " Princeton. 

Directors < Prof A. P. Peabody, D.D., " Cambridge. 

I Dr. Charles Pickering, " Boston. 

Prof. Charles Short, LL.D., " New York. 

Rev. W. H. Ward, D.D., " New York. 

The Corresponding Secretary called the attention of the Society 
to the unusual losses which it had sustained during the past year 
by the death of its members : namely, of 

Sir John Bowring, of London, 
Prof. Julius Furst. of Leipzig, 
M. Stanislas Julien, of Paris, 

who were Honorary Members ; of 

Rev. J. W. Johnson, missionary in China, 

Rev. A. T. Pratt M.D., missionary at Constantinople, 

Corresponding Members ; and of 

Mr. Charles Folsom, of Cambridge, 
Mr. George Gibbs, of New Haven, 
Prof. James Hadley, of New Haven, 

Corporate Members. 

The Secretary remarked upon the services severally rendered 
by these gentlemen to Oriental and philological learning, and was 
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followed in the same strain by some of the members present. 
The three honorary members were so well known to scholars 
everywhere that only a brief reference to their lives and works 
w v as called for. Dr. Pratt we had seen at our meetings, and he 
had repeatedly sent valuable communications, besides enriching 
with gifts of books and other objects the Society's collections. 
It had reason, on its own account, to join with those who were 
lamenting the death of so able a man and so excellent a scholar, 
cut off in the very prime of life. Mr, Folsom was formerly a 
leading and active member, and for some years librarian, of the 
Society. In the retirement to which his age and infirm health had 
lately condemned him, he had been lost from our sight but not 
from our memory ; his fine taste, keen critical judgment, and 
unequalled readiness to help every literary enterprise, were known 
to all friends of learning in America, and would cause his name to 
be held in perpetual remembrance among them. Mr. Gibbs had 
lived a life in part of adventure and hardship in the wild country 
of our farthest West, as a scientific and ethnographic explorer, 
and was recognized through the world as one of the prominent 
authorities respecting the American Indians, their connections, 
customs, and languages. His collections are in process of publica- 
tion under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution; his papers 
are left, for the most part, to the Historical Society of New York. 

Dr. Clark spoke of the great value of Dr. Pratt's labors as a 
translator of the Bible into the Armeno-Turkish ; possessing, as 
as he did, an uncommon knowledge both of the Turkish as spoken 
by the common people, and of the more refined and mixed literary 
dialect. 

The Secretary spoke more at length, and with deep feeling, in 
which all present shared, of the loss sustained by the Society in the 
death of its late President, Prof. Hadley. He begged, however, 
to be allowed to leave to others the task of sketching his life and 
analyzing and estimating his character as man and as scholar; he 
himself was struck too nearly by the blow which had taken away 
his most trusted companion in study during nearly a quarter of a 
century, his admired and revered colleague and counsellor, and his 
loved friend. Prof. Goodwin paid a warm tribute to the admira- 
ble scholarship of Prof. Hadley. Pres't Woolsey bore testimony 
to the extraordinary accuracy and tenacity of "his memory, his 
remarkable facility in acquiring and communicating knowledge, 
and the very wide range of his learning. He also illustrated by 
anecdote his wit and playfulness, and spoke of the moral traits 
which stamped his character with a rare beauty, and made him 
deeply respected and beloved by all who knew him. 

On motion, a Committee, consisting of Prof. Goodwin, Rev. Mr. 
Hale, and Prof. Abbot, was appointed to prepare resolutions ex- 
pressive of the respect of the Society for the memory of Prof. 
Hadley, and their deep sense of bereavement in view of his death. 
The following resolutions were reported by them, and unanimously 
adopted : 
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Resolved, That the American Oriental Society feel that by the death of their late 
President, Professor James Hadley, they have sustained an irreparable loss, in 
common with the whole body of American scholars. They feel that the cause of 
learning has rarely been called to mourn for one who combined such breadth and 
depth and soundness of scholarship as were possessed by Professor Hadley in 
classical, Oriental, and comparative philology, and in general literature. For them- 
selves, they appreciate most fully, in this time of bereavement, that they have 
never had a member who has labored more earnestly in their behalf, or one who 
has done more, by profound learning and untiring zeal, to promote the interests 
and extend the usefulness of the Society. 

Resolved, That this expression of respect to the memory of Professor Hadley be 
entered in the Records of the Society, and that a copy be sent to the family of 
their late President. 

It is proper to add here a few particulars respecting Prof. 
Hadley's life : 

James Hadley was born in Fairfield, New York, March 30th, 1821. His father 
was professor of chemistry in the Medical College then located at that place. His 
early education was received in the Fairfield academy. He was a precocious 
scholar, as is shown by a memorandum of his studies between the ages of seven 
and fifteen years, drawn up by himself; reading Virgil, Livy, and Tacitus before 
his tenth year, beginning Greek at ten, and acquiring Hebrew by private study at 
sixteen. He was also distinguished from boyhood by the force of his character, 
and the influence exerted over his fellows. An accident in his ninth year made 
him lame for life. After teaching three years in the academy at Fairfield, he 
entered Yale College as a Junior in 1840, graduating foremost in his class in 1842. 
He staid one year following as resident graduate, devoting himself especially to 
mathematical studies, of which he was always exceedingly fond, and in which he 
exhibited, in the opinion of men fully qualified to judge, an extraordinary ability. 
The next two years were spent in theological studies. In 1845 he entered the 
service of Yale College as tutor, becoming assistant professor of Greek in 1848, 
and succeeding Dr. Woolsey as full professor in 1851. From his first engagement 
in the duties of instruction he remained in New Haven, devoted to them and to 
his private studies, only with an interval of nearly three years, between 1865 and 
1868. during which he was prostrated by a severe attack of disease, that doubtless 
undermined his constitution, although he appeared for the time to have shaken it 
off completely. His studies, outside of his own department of Greek, included 
especially Hebrew and Arabic, Sanskrit, the Celtic languages (particularly Welsh), 
and Armenian. In all these, his facility of acquisition, joined with a memory as 
retentive and ready as it was philosophic, and with a judgment exceptionally sound 
and penetrating, made him a superior scholar. In comparative philology he was 
profoundly versed. The system of Roman law later attracted his interest and 
received his attention, and he lectured upon it regularly during the past five years, 
to the Senior class in the College 'and to the Law students : he also gave a course 
upon the subject as one of the University series at Harvard College, early in 1871. 
Since his death, his lectures are published, under the title of " Introduction to 
Roman Law" (New York, 1873). Also a volume of his scattered essays and 
papers, under the title "Essays, Philological and Critical" (as above). His 
" Greek Grammar for Schools and Colleges " was put forth in 1860, and an abridg- 
ment of it in 1869. To the last edition of Webster's dictionary he contributed a 
" Brief History of the English Language," with grammatical sketches and speci- 
mens of the successive forms of the language. He was stricken down by a fever 
only two days after conducting the autumn meeting of the Society in October, 1872, 
and, after a severe and painful illness of several weeks, died on the fourteenth of 
November. Pres't Porter's sermon preached at his funeral, giving a sketch of his 
life and labors and an estimate of his character, was printed in the New Englander 
(New Haven) for January, 1873, and has been issued as a separate pamphlet, with 
the addition of the memorandum referred to above, and of a nearly complete list 
of his writings. 

Professor Hadley was elected a member of the Society in 1848, and in 1851 
entered its Board of Direction as Secretary of the Classical Section, on the with- 
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drawal of the late Dr. Beck from that office. He held the position until May, 1871, 
when he was elected President. He was also for many years one of the Committee 
of Publication, and has repeatedly served as Secretary pro tempore. Hardly any 
member has ever been more constant in his attendance at the Society's meetings, 
or has contributed more regularly and essentially to their interest by communica- 
tions and by participation in discussions. The records show that he read twenty 
papers before the Society between 1849 and 1872; a part of them have been 
printed in the Journal, a part in other places. 

Extracts from the correspondence were read by the Secretary. 
From Rev. A. P: Happer, D.D., dated Canton, Jan. 7th, 1873: 

. ..." It was only about a year ago that the Society's Proceedings for 1868 
reached me, and I was surprised to find in it my letter of June 17th, 1868, which 
was written with entire informality, and not with any idea that it would be pub- 
lished. If you feel still an interest in the points raised in that letter and in the 
discussion that followed it, I will comment on my friend Dr. Martin's remarks as 
to the reasons for using the term Tien-chu: 1. Far from escaping the difficulties 
in using the two rival terms Shin and Sliang-ti, the use of Tien-chu made three 
instead of two ; 2. The very last thing which a great majority of Protestants wished 
to find was a common ground which would confound them with Roman Catholics ; 
3. I am at a loss to say wherein in this matter we could profit by the experience 
of the Roman Catholics ; 1. There could not possibly be any advantage to Protes- 
tants from the currency which Tien-chu and chu have in China. Christianity as 
professed and taught by Protestants wants to stand on its own basis among this 
people. And to that end we need to preserve our own terms for the statement of 
our doctrines and views. The effort to introduce Tien-chu, at any rate, failed 
wholly, and the term has fallen into entire disuse even among those Protestants 
who adopted it for the reasons stated by Dr. Martin. The two parties — those 
preferring and using Shin and Shang-ti respectively — are gradually drawing nearer 
to each other. The bitterness engendered by the controversy is passing away, 
and by tacit consent each party uses more or less the term of the other. And in 
time, in the nature of things, the usage will come to be to employ Shin as the 
common appellation for ' God ' and ' gods,' and Sliang-ti as a title equivalent to 
' Supreme Ruler.' 

" A subject of decided interest for exposition would be the Triad Society in this 
country. It is a political organization for the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty 
and the restoration of the native Ming. The last rebellion, the chief of which held 
Nanking so long, and which was by some regarded as quasi-Christian in its origin, 
was an outbreak of the Triad Society. As they found in Christian books a trinity, 
and as in some of these that trinity was called Shang-ti, they adopted Shang-ti as 
a substitute for Triad, in order to conceal their identity. The trick was long suc- 
cessful ; and even many missionaries supposed the rebellion to have broken out in 
consequence of persecution commenced against worshippers of Shang-ti. 

" In this province of Canton are five broadly marked dialects. Or if we go a 
little east, into the province of Fuh-Kien, there are along the coast, in the space 
of six hundred miles, six dialects so different that their respective speakers are 
unintelligible to one another, although they all read and write the same char- 
acters." .... 

From Prof. F. P. Brewer, dated Piraeus, Greece, April 26th, 
1873: 

. . . . " Enclosed is a rude outline of the walls recently discovered in Athens. 
They are situated to the east of Hagia Triada and north of Hermes Street, but not 
quite so far east as the position which E. Curtius calls " eventuette Mauerlinie " in 
the small map on page 38 of his Typography of Athens (1868). The north ex- 
tremity of the walls is close to an open drain represented in that map. A space 
has been laid bare for a distance of about 50 meters, which seems to have been a 
sort of narrow boulevard : a street 6 meters wide, with walls on each side, and 
running nearly north and south. The eastern or inner wall is 2.6 meters thick, 
and for much of the way only the outer face remains. This resembles a polygonal 
or Cyclopean wall one meter high, resting on a low base, and still surmounted, in 
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a place where the wall is solid, by squared stones of another meter in height. 
The facing stones are of bluish marble, of comparatively little thickness. In the 
wall is set edgewise a slab of Pentelic marble, one meter high and resting on a 
base. On each side it has the inscription OPOS KEPAMEIKOT in a perpendicu- 
lar line. The outer wall is 5 meters thick, and in its present state rises but half 
a meter higher than the street. To the west of it the earth has been removed to 
a greater depth, showing that the outer face of the wall is built regularly of 
squared stones, in courses of uniform height. The lowest course visible seems to 
be of long stones. The second is of stones nearly square, about .45 m. high by .6 
long. The next is of the same height, of stones twice the length, placed so as to 
break joints with the course below. The fourth and fifth courses are like the 
second ; the fifth is like the third. The seventh course is interrupted in several 
places by openings, on a level with the street inside, penetrating through the wall, 
apparently for the discharee of water from the street. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that there were not many more courses above. Just below the level of the 
cross channels there was a pottery drain running lengthwise in the wall, .4 m. 
wide by .8 high. . . . [Details of the discoveries farther south are omitted, as being 
hardly intelligible without the chart.] .... In the southeast corner of the tract 
represented there have been brought to light a congeries of walls which would be 
puzzling to draw, and still more so to explain : they make one impatient for further 
excavations. 

" The interesting matters thus far learned are : 1. the limit of the Kerameikos ; 
2. the place where the street of the tombs entered the city ; 3. the existence of a 
street along the inside of the thick wall, separated from the city by a second inte- 
rior wall. An examination of the existing traces of the walls elsewhere may lead 
to the discovery of second lines parallel to them. Several interesting monuments 
have been unearthed : among them one long inscription which I had hoped to copy 
for you ; but it was inaccessible when I went to Athens yesterday." 

Communications were now called for and presented. 

1 . On the Work of the American Palestine Exploration Society, 
by Rev. W. Hayes Ward, of New York. 

Mr. Ward stated that the Society had just sent an exploring party— consisting of 
Lieut. Steover, U. S. A., commander, and Prof. John A. Paine, a member of the 
American Oriental Society, archaeologist and naturalist — to commence the survey 
of that part of Palestine which lies east of the Jordan, together with the adjacent 
regions of Syria, Moab, etc. During the time that the members of the expedition 
were delayed at Beirut, they had made up a competent party of surveyors and 
other assistants. Two new Greek inscriptions had been found by Prof. Paine, 
commemorating the building of one of the roads from Beirut ; copies of these had 
been taken, and would be sent to this country. Excellent squeezes and casts of 
the curious Hamath inscriptions had also been obtained. Mr. Ward urged the 
claims of the Exploration Society to a more liberal support by the American public. 

2. A Phenician Grammar, by Prof. Alexander Meyrowitz, of 
New York; presented by Rev. Mr. Ward. 

Mr. Ward, in Prof. Meyrowitz's absence, laid the Grammar before the Society, 
explaining briefly its character. It includes all the words and forms found in the 
texts appended to Schroder's grammar, and those in Gesenius's Monumenta. It 
employs throughout the Phenician characters, differing in this respect from Levy'a 
somewhat more complete dictionary. 

After the presenting of these papers, the Society took an hour's 
recess. 



On the reassembling of the Society after the recess, the chair 
was taken by Prof. Goodwin, of Cambridge, and the reading of 
communications was resumed. 
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3. On the so-called Vowel-Increment, with special reference to 
the views of Mr. J. Peile, by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New Haven. 

Prof. Whitney reminded the Society that three years ago he had brought before 
it a brief criticism (afterward printed in the North American Review, for July 
1870). of Mr. J. Peile's " Introduction to Greek and Latin Etymology." To this 
criticism Mr. Peile has made courteous reference and reply in the recently pub- 
lished second edition of his book. Especially, in a note at the end of a chapter 
(pp. 196-8), he has defended his position upon the most important point criticized: 
namely, the nature and origin of the increment of vowel in early Indo-European 
language — the change of i to e or ai, of u to 6 or au — whether it be organic, or 
phonetic only. After fairly stating the objections brought against his view that it 
is organic and primarily significant — 1. that the increment seems at the outset 
nowhere to have been used alone, without affixes, to convey a change of meaning ; 
and 2. that it is not to be brought into even a standing connection with any defin- 
able change or changes of meaning — Mr. Peile replies that at the outset suffixes 
doubtless had a meaning as independent words, but must be supposed to have no 
longer been usable as separate words with independent meaning at the time of 
Indo-European division. This, it was retorted, is a counter-argument of no rele- 
vancy whatever, since it implies that when a suffix loses the character of indepen- 
dent word it loses the power to signify anything ; and so that, for example, the -d 
and -ing and -ly of loved, loving, lovely, have no force or value. We have no more 
reason for regarding the -ika of vdidika from vid as "formal merely" than the ical 
of finical from fine. If in veda the vowel-increment is the essential thing, and the 
suffix unimportant, it should be the same in vedmi, ' I know ' ; and what should be 
thought then of vidmas, ' we know ' ? Words like bduddha from buddha are the 
exceptional cases, and should be interpreted by the analogy of such as mdruta 
from marut, mddhva from madhu. Mr. Peile discusses the whole subject with a 
levity ill suited to its importance. Collocation, combination, and subsequent inte- 
gration, with frequent development of secondary internal changes which have 
afterward attained to important significance, have been the characteristic mode of 
formation in our family of languages ; we have no right to assume anything dif- 
ferent for the earliest period unless on distinct and cogent evidence. The doctrine 
Mr. Peile defends is a mere dictum of Schleicher, an assumption, which Schleicher 
himself never took the trouble to establish by argument. Nor does it seem to be 
supportable by any sufficient evidence. A discussion of the facts of the occurrence 
of the vowel-increment, chiefly in the verb and in Sanskrit, was given, in order to 
show that there was regularly a sufficient apparatus of affixes to make the forms 
without the increment, and that no department of verbal use, whether mode or 
tense, depended on the increment or stood connected with it. The case begins 
in Greek to be a little different, and in Germanic still more so, with completest 
development in the most recent tongues : after the usual fashion of a phonetic 
alteration, finally applied to significant uses. Reduplication is an agency of an 
entirely different character in word-formation. A sufficient analogy, as regards the 
possibility of the phonetic process, is found in our own mine, house, from Anglo- 
Saxon mm, has. The evidence for the theory which connects the increment with 
the accent was next succinctly presented, and declared tolerably satisfactory, 
though not absolutely so. It is the most plausible doctrine, according to present 
evidence, that the increment was originally a purely phonetic extension of the vowel 
of an accented syllable, made at a definite early period in the history of Indo- 
European speech. Such special phonetic phenomena are wont to be of limited 
duration : compare, for, example, the Germanic umlaut, a like case of a phonetic 
change running a definite career, soon divorced in appearance from its real cause, 
extended irregularly by false analogies, and turned, to a considerable extent, to 
the uses of expression. The views of Curtius and Corssen on the subject were 
referred to and briefly criticized. Corssen, especially, unwittingly declares the 
accentual theory perfectly acceptable : since he pronounces it possible only on the 
assumption of a primitive accentuation in Indo-European different from the later, 
and then, in the next breath, acknowledges this assumption to be unavoidable. 
Finally, Schleicher's theory of an organic vowel-increment, in two grades, was 
condemned and deplored as the most conspicuous and pervading error in his admi- 
rable hand-book of comparative philology. 
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Other points in Mr. Peile's volume were touched upon much more briefly ; espe- 
cially, his proposals and discussions upon matters of phonetic theory. These con- 
stitute the chief peculiarity of the second edition as compared with the first ; and, 
as Prof. Whitney thought, on the whole to the disadvantage of the former, since 
the author had not yet so familiarized himself with the subject as to make his 
treatment of it profitable. No other writer had been more venturesome in sugges- 
tion, and few with less success. Prof. Whitney defended his own view as to the 
essential character of the ft, as corresponding surd to the sonant vowels, semivowels, 
and nasals ; and also as to the necessity of arranging and presenting the whole 
alphabet, vowels and consonants together, in one connected scheme. He objected 
to the current estimates of different articulations as harder and softer, as heavier 
and lighter, and maintained that the grand movement in Indo-European alphabetic 
development was from both extremities of the alphabetic system toward its middle, 
from extreme to medial degrees of openness and closeness respectively, depending 
not on absolute ease and difficulty of articulation, but on ease of transition from one 
articulating position to another in the rapid processes of trained adult utterance. 

4. Statistics of Sanskrit Verbal Forms in the Nala and Bhaga- 
vad-Gita, by Prof. John Avery, of Grinnell, Iowa; presented by 
the Corresponding Secretary. 

By way of appendix to his former statement as to the verb in the Sama-Veda 
(presented in May, 1872), and in order to furnish ground for the comparison of 
the use of verbal forms in the Vedic dialect and the later classical language, Prof. 
Avery has made out a similar detailed view of all the persons, numbers, tenses, 
moods, and voices as found to occur in the episode of Nala from the Mahabharata 
(Bopp's edition), and in the Bhagavad-Gita (Schlegel and Lassen's edition). The 
two together make a body of text pretty nearly equal to that of the Sama-Veda 
(1673 verses, against 1549). The summary of the results (neglecting the persons) 
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Also the passive participle in to, from the primitive verb, occurs 848 times (as 
verbal form, or used predicately without copula, 219 times); that in na, 49 times; 
the participle in to from the causative, 37 times; from the desiderative, 4 times. 
The compound perfect participle in tavant is found 26 times ; that in navant, 2 
times. The infinitive in turn from the primitive verb, 97 times ; from the causative, 
6 times. The gerunds in tvd and ya from the primitive verb, 192 times and 243 
times ; from the causative, 8 times and 17 times, respectively. The gerundive 
(future passive participle) in tavya, 26 times ; that in ya, 65 times. 

5. On the Vedic Style, by Dr. M. W. Easton, of Hartford, 
Conn. ; presented by the Corresponding Secretary. 

The literary character of the Vedas, Dr. Easton said, is less known than thoir 
philological value, and of the former too high an opinion is generally entertained. 
For the most part, it may be briefly said, these hymns are not less devoid of human 
interest than of divine. Some rise to sublimity in the contemplation of the 
nwmen in Nature, but in general nothing can be more barren of interest other than 
such as the student derives from their language, or from their revelations of the 
life of their remote age. A striking feature is their monotony, and the resemblance 
in content of the different hymns, especially in each particular group — a resem- 
blance not in aim and plan (unity being mainly wanting), nor in repetition of words 
and phrases, but in material content, the thoughts and similes and metaphors. To 
illustrate these characteristics, the group of hymns (21, comprising 174 verses) 
addressed to the Dawn (ushas) were taken up and analyzed. They are among 
the most beautiful and best-known hymns in the whole collection. They show 
the wavering, natural in a developing mythology, between personification and 
deification. At the basis of the whole series lie a few simple notions ; which, how- 
ever, it is not easy to present and weigh systematically. The amount of absolute 
verbal repetition is but small. Recurring epithets are one chief source of uniform- 
ity of coloring. Some of these are such as would naturally present themselves to 
the mind of any observer ; others are much less obvious : for instance, those which 
praise the Dawn as a bestower, of all things to be gained during the day, such as 
good fortune, strength, wealth, food, glory, etc. etc. Such ascriptions make up 
more than a quarter of the whole matter of the hymns ; while nearly one-third 
extol the brilliancy and light-diffusing qualities of the goddess. Frequently ap- 
pears the figure of a pair of yoked horses, or ruddy cows, as bringing in the Dawn. 
Most poetical of all are the numerous verses in which it is personified as a bright 
beautiful woman, as a dancer or young wife displaying her bosom. It is praised 
as a protector, as a chaser away of darkness ; or. by a contrary view, Night and 
Dawn are represented as sisters, amicably succeeding each other. And this idea 
of regular and unfailing succession, under higher direction, is sometimes dwelt 
upon, with a momentary flight into the region of more elevated thought, as the 
poet contrasts the fleeting life of man with the eternal recurrence of the morning 
light. The Dawn is also often invoked as bearer of the sacrifice to the gods or 
of the gods to the sacrifice, or as herself receiving the sacrifice. 

These various points are illustrated by Dr. Easton with full quotations of pas- 
sages, accompanied by a version. He then proceeds to translate parts of hymns 
and verses in their connection, as samples of the general style, and he closes with 
pointing out certain inferences and conclusions. 

Unlike modern verse-makers, the Vedic poet copies boldly and baldly, as if 
caring only for the needs of his indifferent verse. The reader feels that he is 
dealing with extempore compositions, or with works of which extempore compo- 
sition dictated the style. The repetitions, the freedom with which the small stock 
of poetic material is handled, the want of connection, the ejaculatory manner, is 
remarkably like the mass of extemporaneous prayer as heard with us, or like im- 
provisation. As to whether we have in the collection hymns that were the model 
of after imitators, it is not easy to say: those to the Dawn in the first book are at 
least much superior to the rest. Though probably composed for practical purposes 
they cannot have formed part of a fully elaborated ritual, in a settled and regulated 
religion. They were prayers, and pronounced at a defined time, that of the dawn's 
appearance. "In regard to the manner of composition, however, we may venture 
to frame a hypothesis. If we suppose it to have been the custom of the Vedic 
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Hindus that every householder should greet in words the return of the dawn, and 
in a natural manner express his wishes for the continuance of the morning light and 
for a share in the blessings of life, under such circumstances there would result a 
widely spread knowledge of certain apt and expressive epithets, certain simple 
more or less poetical ornaments and figures, and certain makeshifts in the construc- 
tion of verse. But as the freedom of the national manners disappeared, and laws, 
social usages, and beliefs became more and more rigid and fixed, the habit of pour- 
ing forth extemporaneous effusions would disappear with the rest, and the latest 
forms of these productions, thus made up of material used over and oyer again, 
would become regarded as alone admissible to use, then as sacred, and finally as 
inspired. This process, though possibly rapid in its course, would not have been 
so suddenly completed as to prevent the contemporaneous formation of several or 
many different yet closely resembling forms of prayer, each possibly first used 
only within the limits of a single family, school, or tribe." 

After the reading of this commupication and the remarks of 
members upon it, the Society passed a vote of thanks to the 
American Academy for the use of its room, and adjourned, to 
meet again in New Hayen on the 1 5th of October. 



